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Farming with the Wild: 


Agriculture and the Biodiversity Crisis 
By Dan Imhoff, Wild Farm Alliance 


In recent years, large-scale 
wilderness recovery initia- 
tives have set forth a bold and 
urgent vision for the restora- 
tion of functional ecosystems 
across North America in the 
21st century. What has gone 
largely under-recognized by 
many conservationists, how- 
ever, is modern agriculture’s 
leading role in the biodi- 
versity crisis, and the need for 
a concerted strategy to em- 
brace farmers and sustainable 
agriculture activists as part of 
the solution. 


Habitat destruction and 
fragmentation, the displace- 
ment of native species and the 
introduction of exotic species, 
the persecution of predators, 
pollution of all kinds, are just 
a few of the ecological conse- 
quences of modern agricul- 
ture. More than half of the 
United States Lower 48 land 
base is dedicated to farming 


and ranching—activities 
which account for 70 percent 
of all species on the Endan- 
gered Species List. Over 1.2 
billion acres of rangeland and 
more than 200 million acres of 
forest are now being grazed 
for cattle production, with 
another 200 million acres 
producing cattle feed. And up 
to 13 percent of the ocean’s 
fish harvests are diverted 
annually to beef and poultry 
rations. 


Moving Beyond Organic 


Fortunately, the organic 
community—the most eco- 
logically engaged faction of 
the agriculture industry— has 
begun to realize that its stan- 
dards haven’t gone far enough 
in the protection of biodiver- 
sity and local watersheds. 
While the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is soon to issue 
watered-down national or- 
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ganic standards, many leaders 
in the movement believe that 
the existing rules don’t go 
nearly far enough. Conserving 
habitat for endangered spe- 
cies, using water responsibly, 
protecting and restoring 
riparian zones, using non- 
lethal predator controls and 
many other activities that 
connect the farm directly to 
the local ecosystem are now 
seen as necessary measures to 
create a more sustainable form 
of organic agriculture. 
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In their essay “Tame and Wild: Organic 
Agriculture and Wildness,” North Dakota 
wheat farmer Fred Kirschenmann and co- 
author David Gould have eloquently phrased 
the need for higher standards for sustainable 
agriculture: 


Emerging Models and Pioneers 


A number of pioneering groups and individu- 
als have already been “farming with the wild” 
for nearly a decade, and these models can help 
establish the basis for a nationwide, regionally- 
oriented movement. For example, over the past 
decade, Sacramento Valley farmer John 
Anderson, a former University of California 
veterinarian, has been learning, one step at a 
time, how to recreate California’s lost prairie 
savannas. More than half of Anderson’s 500- 
acre farm has been dedicated to the nearly full- 


““’.. we cannot have healthy ‘organic’ farms 
within degraded landscapes. Quite apart from 
the problem of ‘drift’ —whether chemical or 
genetic—there is the fact that the biodiversity 
necessary to produce the ecosystem services 
on which our 
organic farms 
depend can only be 
restored and 


“*..a new vision for a more 
functionally connected 
agriculture is emerging.” 


maintained at the 
ecosystem level. It 
is the coevolution of a diverse array of species 
interacting with each other that gives nature its 
dynamic resilience—something Stuart 
Kauffman calls ‘interacting dancing fitness 
landscapes.’” 


With this evolved thinking, a new vision for a 
more functionally connected agriculture is 
emerging. Such a vision would begin with 
farms that gracefully meld within landscapes 
pulsing with a wide range of native species. 
Every farm, while still being an ecosystem 
unto itself, would in some way act as a corri- 
dor connecting it to a larger, ultimately wilder 
landscape—through clear and free-flowing 
watersheds, through woodlots, grasslands or 
wetlands, on into roadless areas beyond human 
intervention. Society would also do its part to 
actively encourage and support community- 
oriented farmers who grow a different mix of 
crops in every region, and who are rewarded 
for not farming at the expense of native polli- 
nators, carnivores, fish, or any other members 
of wild nature that they are living amidst. 
Ultimately, entire regions could be recognized 
or certified by their “wild” aspects. 


time task of farming for wildlife. He has 
incorporated over 50 locally adapted species of 
native perennial grasses, forbes, sedges, 
rushes, shrubs and trees along the meandering 
riparian zones and unused strips of Hedgerow 
Farms. And on some 60 acres of cultivated 
fields, Anderson raises a variety of native grass 
seed for sale to other restoration projects 
around the state. For that reason, beavers, 
carnivores, dozens of bird species and up to 
ten species listed in the Sacramento Valley 
now find safe haven there. 


To have truly “rewilded” farming areas, 
however, farmers like Anderson cannot work 
in ecological isolation. One could only imag- 
ine if every Central Valley farm, or even one 
out of every ten for that matter, were encour- 
aged in some significant way to farm for 
wildlife. In such an effort, The Nature Conser- 
vancy (TNC) began a landscape-based project 
in 1984 when it started the The Cosumnes 
River Preserve, a 42,000-acre watershed on 
one of the last undammed rivers 

flowing out of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 
TNC’s project incorpo- 
rates organic rice 


farming and livestock grazing in select buffer 
areas surrounding the recovering river system. 
Annual flooding has been restored to the area 
resulting in the creation of summer habitat for 
waterfowl as well as the full recovery of native 
fish populations and native valley oak stands. 


Inevitably, the practicality and success of 
farming with the wild will, in some way, boil 
down to economics. Certification programs 
and ecolabels are already attempting to create 
market-based incentives that address species- 
specific and regional issues: shade grown 
coffee; fish friendly and predator friendly 
cultivation programs, to name a few. 


The Wild Farm Alliance 


In an effort to jump start an organization 
singularly focused on the emerging wild farms 
concept, the Foundation for Deep Ecology 
convened a three-day conference in January of 
2000. In the year that followed, The Wild 
Farm Alliance was officially established as a 
project of the San Francisco-based Tides 
Foundation. Spearheaded by an engaged and 
interdisciplinary advisory board of conserva- 
tionists and sustainable agriculture activists 
from around the United States, among the 
WFA’s primary strategies is to identify and 
promote on-the-ground models that illustrate 
various ways to connect the food system to the 
ecosystem. Another important thrust of the 
WEA will be to build alliances with leaders 
and organizations to create dynamic, region- 
ally-based movements. 


Members of the Wild Farm 
Alliance steering committee are 
actively advancing this exciting 
new vision in their respective 
work and regions. Dan Imhoff is working on a 
book, Farming with the Wild, chronicling 
positive models to be distributed to farmers 
around the country by early 2002. Jamie 
Phillips of the Eddy Foundation has secured 
land for a model wild farm within a wildlife 
corridor connecting Lake Champlain with 
Adirondack National Park. Vance Russell is 
collaborating with the California Wilderness 
Coalition and Farm Bureau to compile infor- 
mation on incentives for stewardship farming 
in California. The WFA is also influencing 
targeted audiences around the country by 
giving keynote speeches at conferences and 
publishing articles. 


Mandate for Change 


Given the proper incentives, assistance, and 
resources, more and more farmers can become 
active participants in the conservation move- 
ment. After decades of working in relative 
isolation, conservationists, farmers and sus- 
tainable farming activists are beginning to 
view agricultural areas as critical terrain in the 
effort to restore large and healthfully function- 
ing ecosystems throughout the continent. We 
can only hope that time is on the wild’s side. 


Dan Imhoff is Co-founder of The Wild Farm 
Alliance. For more information on agriculture 
and the biodiversity crisis, please contact The 
Wild Farm Alliance office at (415) 229-9364. 


Scientists Launch the IBOY 


Limited awareness of biodiversity and its 
connections to our lives undermines the ability 
of public and policymakers to make decisions 
for sustainable development. So say prominent 
biologists and ecologists in a paper published 
in the January 2001 issue of Trends in Ecology 
and Evolution, to mark the start of the Interna- 
tional Biodiversity Observation Year (IBOY). 
These and other scientists around the world 
have committed to making 2001 and 2002 
breakthrough years in which to dramatically 
increase communication of their findings about 
the status of biodiversity and its links to human 
welfare. The IBOY is inspired by the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year of 1957-1958, in 
which scientists worked together across disci- 
plinary and national boundaries to 

advance knowledge 
about the Earth, 
oceans and atmo- 
sphere. 


The international 
team of researchers 
behind IBOY believe 
that improving knowledge about biodiversity 
may be the greatest scientific and education 
challenge of the twenty-first century. New 
technologies such as molecular techniques that 
rapidly measure genetic diversity, satellites 
that monitor changes in forests and oceans, and 
the internet that allows global data-sharing, put 
the goal of understanding and conserving 
biodiversity within reach. However, scientists 
fear that much of the world’s biodiversity may 
be lost before these efforts are successful. 
According to the scientists participating in the 
IBOY, a third or more of all species could be 
on a path to extinction within the next few 
decades. 


At the center of IBOY activities are over 40 
international projects that will make important 
new information on biodiversity available. 


Research projects range 
from surveys of life in the 
canopies of tropical forests 
to the depths of the Atlantic Ocean. They use 
the latest technologies, such as genetic tools to 
conserve endangered species and Geographical 
Information Systems to produce the first atlas 
of marine life. Education projects include, a 
museum exhibit that will travel across Europe 
and America, an IMAX film that explains the 
links between people and biodiversity and a 
digital library, accessible on the web, that will 
save images and sounds of extinct and endan- 
gered species for future generations. IBOY’s 
webpage <www.nrel.colostate.edu/IBOY> has 
details of these projects. 


Throughout IBOY, scientists are reaching out 
to share their findings on biodiversity. A 
special education webpage for children was 
launched in January and later in the year will 
host an internet chat session with IBOY’s 
biodiversity experts. As key biodiversity 
activities and findings occur throughout 2001 
and 2002, information packs explaining why 
and how the latest science is being applied to 
understand and conserve biodiversity will be 
published and posted on-line. Plans are under- 
way for a World Biodi- 
versity Summit, in late 
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opportunities to learn ‘ 
about biodiversity 
generated in the IBOY. 


Ultimately, participants 
hope that the IBOY will 
convey the scientists’ 
optimism that by acting 
now we can learn to 
conserve biodiversity 
and reap its benefits in a 
sustainable manner. 


Biodiversity and 
Environmental Health 


Responding to growing interest in the connections 
between environment and health, the Health and 
Environmental Funders Network (HEFN) — a 
network of funders launched in January 2000 as a 
CGBD-sponsored project — has grown to 119 
Partners connected through a lively series of 
monthly conference calls, e-mails and events. 


all Working Groups: 

-_ HEFN’s working group on antibiotic 
resistance, which brought together funders and 
activists, recently helped create an Antibiotic 
Resistance Campaign to end the uses of medically 
important antibiotics in animal agriculture. The 
working group itself has created a new Funders’ 
Forum on Antibiotic Resistance (FFAR,) housed 
in Rockefeller Financial Services’ Philanthropic 
Collective, to support funder collaboration around 
the campaign and related activities. (For more 
information on FFAR, contact Catherine Porter at 
cjporter @igc.org.) Anew working group on 
environmental justice is being formed, with initial 
interests in dioxin. 


Meetings: 
af | | 
g@="— By design HEFN seeks to work with 
existing grantmaker groups to support 
dialogue on environmental health aspects of their 
concerns. On the 2001 calendar: 


* Health Funders: HEFN is collaborating with 
Grantmakers in Health (GIH) to highlight environ- 
mental health concerns at GIH’s February 28- 
March 2 annual meeting in San Diego (featuring 
panels on asthma, border health, and other issues) 
and at GIH’s April 29 pre-conference session — 
this year focused on environmental determinants of 
health — at the Council on Foundations annual 
meeting in Philadelphia. 
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* Northern California HEFN Meeting: HEFN 
Partners in the San Francisco area are organizing a 
one-day meeting for Northern California funders 
interested in environmental health. This event will 
be in March; details TBA. 


* CGBD Ecological Health Issue Briefing: Several 
HEFN Partners from the CGBD Working Group 
on Biodiversity and Environmental Health are 
collaborating in planning for CGBD’s two-day 
Issue Briefing on Ecological Health April 17 & 18, 
2001; details TBA. 


* Environmental Funders: HEFN is working with 
the Environmental Grantmakers Association 
(EGA) to highlight environmental health issues at 
the October 14-17 Fall Retreat in Brainerd, 
Minnesota. 


Funders join HEFN as individuals; there are no 
dues. For more information, see the web site at 
<www.hefn.org> or contact Kathy Sessions at 
hefn @aol.com. 


Forest 


In early December, the Public Forests sub- 
group hosted a funder briefing, “Challenges 
and Opportunities for Public Lands Philan- 
thropy in 2001,” in Washington, D.C. The 
meeting began with views on likely changes in 
public lands policy in both the White House 
and the new Congress, including in-depth 
focus on Alaska lands issues. The agenda 
moved to an overview of several key conserva- 
tion issues for early 2001, including: potential 
oil development in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge, the U.S. Forest Service roadless areas 
plan, and protection of Alaska’s temperate 
rainforest. 


Several speakers addressed possible changes in 
policy and management at key federal agen- 
cies, including the U.S. Forest Service, Na- 
tional Park Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. The 
meeting closed by looking at conservation 
opportunities in 2001, including continued 
work among environmentalists, hunters and 
fishers to advance land conservation nation- 
wide. John Turner of the Conservation Fund 
provided his perspective on opportunities for 
environmental interests to work collaboratively 
with the incoming Bush Administration. 


On January 25-26, the Sustainable Forestry/ 
Certification sub-group met for its annual 
winter meeting. The meeting opened with a 
discussion of private land conservation issues, 
with special attention to national policy issues 
and challenges to conservation on non-indus- 
trial private lands in the Southeast. During the 
second day, the meeting looked at both supply 
and demand issues in sustainable forestry, 
concentrating on recent 
developments at the 
Forest Stewardship 
Council (FSC). 


On the supply side, other ’ 
topics included: the science of a 7 
sustainable forestry; state lands and i 
first nations certification; and the potential 

for harmonization between FSC standards and 
various industry-backed initiatives. On the 
demand side, participants heard from speakers 
on: the Certified Forest Products Council; the 
Global Forest & Trade Network, municipal 
and university procurement campaigns, and 
consumer campaigns and industry responses. 


Marine 


The Homeland Foundation and the Orca Fund 
of the San Diego Foundation organized a 
meeting on December 5, 2000 regarding 
marine mammal issues. Environment Now 
graciously hosted the gathering at their new 
office in Santa Monica. In addition to the three 
funders mentioned above, the event brought 
together representatives of the Packard Foun- 
dation, National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, 
the Summerlee Foundation, the Pegasus Fund, 
and the Massachusetts Environmental Trust. 


The meeting was an opportunity for funders in 
this arena to provide details about their 
grantmaking, foundation priorities, strategies 
and goals. It also served as a beginning to 
potential collaborative funding, dealing with 
threats to marine mammals, protection strate- 
gies and other issues. 


Two documents prepared for the Orca Fund 
were provided to the participants: a “Marine 
Mammal Threats Analysis” and a memoran- 
dum on environmental NGO evaluation crite- 
ria. A summary of the meeting has been pre- 
pared as well. To request copies of these 
documents, or if other funders are interested in 
participating please contact: Mark Spalding, 
The Orca Fund (858) 638-0783, 

mspalding @ucsd.edu or Beto Bedolfe, Home- 
land Foundation (949) 494-0365, 

hmbhllb @igc.org. 


The CGBD Marine Working Group will 
convene its annual winter meeting in San 
Francisco on February 22-23. The meeting will 
piggyback upon the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 


TRADE AND GLOBALIZATION 


The CGBD cooperated with EGA and the 
Funders Network on Trade and Globalization 
to co-sponsor a December 11-13 briefing in 
San Francisco. Over 60 funders attended the 
three day meeting that featured a wealth of 
content and speakers from Canada, Brazil, the 
U.K. and the U.S. In 1999, EGA and CGBD 
collaborated on funder briefings held in Seattle 
during the WTO ministerial round. A year 
later, the December 2000 San Francisco event 
built on the experience gained during those 
historic actions and illustrates a growing 
interest among funders about the threats to 
biodiversity inherent in a new and incoherent 
system of global governance. 


Sciences, at which a day-long symposium will 
discuss melding the science and policy of 
managing marine protected areas (MPAs). Just 
prior to the working group meeting, SeaWeb 
will also host a workshop, developing a strate- 
gic message in support of MPAs. 


The Marine Working Group meeting will 
cover a wide array of subjects, including 
efforts to create new marine reserves in North 
America. Building upon great interest from 
last year’s meeting, the agenda again will 
focus on the developing seafood consumer 
movement and bringing consumer power to 
the conservation of wild species. Developing 
environmentally sustainable salmon farming, 
coral reef conservation, and marine water 
quality will also be on the agenda. 


MEMBER NEWS 


On February 1, Mark Valentine assumed the 
position of Director of Cross-Cutting Initia- 
tives at the David and Lucile Packard Founda- 
tion. In this position, Mark will lead planning 
for a proactive grantmaking program of initia- 
tives that capitalize on the synergies and 
connections among Packard’s six program 
areas. 
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